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Roger of Tosny’s adventures in the County of Barcelona 


The involvement of Norman adventurers in the politics of southern Italy in the eleventh 
century is an area of research, which has attracted attention from British and French 
historians since the late nineteenth century.’ The importance of their deeds as precursors to 
the development of the crusader movement that was launched at the end of the eleventh 
century has been noted. However, the involvement of contingents from the same area 1n the 
Iberian peninsula has been less researched although the Frankish involvement in the 
Reconquista has often been seen as a forerunner to the Crusades if not as a training ground 
for the development of the ideas of Holy War through the wars against non-Christians.* The 
purpose of this essay is not to survey the participation of the Normans in the Reconquista, 
but to explore the evidence that exists in relation to the involvement of the first Norman to 
whom there is a direct reference in primary sources, although such evidence 1s not 
extensive. This 1s the expedition of Roger of Tosny to the County of Barcelona. The article 
mainly evaluates the two narratives that exist describing his adventures, the Chronicle of 
Ademar of Chabannes and the Chronicle of Saint Pierre-le-Vif de Sens; it also attempts to 
present a coherent narrative of the involvement of this Norman in Iberia.’ 


Although the popularity of the shrine of the Apostle James at Compostella in Galicia 
was increasing, the early-eleventh century Norman adventurers in the Iberian peninsula 
were more interested in the eastern rather than the western part. Catalan counties had 
originally been formed as a result of Carolingian expansion in the ninth century. Moreover, 
ever since their formation they had kept close cultural and political links with the duchies 
and principalities of the Midi. Their Carolingian heritage made them also theoretical 
vassals of the French monarchs, while in the religious sphere the church in this area of the 
peninsula was closely linked with that of southern France, with the archdiocese of 
Tarragona having been transferred to Narbonne during this period. Moreover evolving 


1 P. Boissonade, ‘Les premiéres croisades frangaises en Espagne’, Bulletin historique, xxxvi (1934), 5- 
7; H. E. Mayer, The Crusades, trans. J. Gillingham (Oxford, 1972), 15-16; D. Matthew, The Norman 
Kingdom of Sicily (Cambridge, 1992), 14-19; J. Gillingham, ‘Adémar of Chabannes and the History 
of Aquitaine in the Reign of Charles the Bald’, Charles the Bald, eds. M. Gibson and J. L. Nelson 
(Aldershot, 1990), 49-51. 


2 Ademarus Chabannensis, Chronicon, eds. P. Bourgain, R. Landes and G. Pon (Turnhout, 1999); 
English extracts in: Adémar of Chabannes, ‘Chronicle’, The Normans in European History, ed. E. van 
Houts (Manchester, 2000), 270, for Roger de Tosny; Chronique de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif de Sens, ed. R. 
H. Bautier and M. Gilles (Paris, 1979). 


3 _—L. Villegas-Aristizabal, ‘Algunas notas sobre la participacién de Rogelio de Tosny en la Reconquista 
Ibérica’, Estudios Humanisticos de la Universidad de Leon, ii (2004), 263-74. 
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stories like the Song of Roland in an oral form would have acquainted a Norman audience 
with a literary vision of this area of the peninsula.‘ All these factors would have made the 
Frankish-influenced Norman noble more familiar with this area from a cultural perspective. 


The period in which this first-known Norman adventurer arrived in the peninsula is 
characterized by the collapse of the Umayyad Caliphate of Cordoba, which left a power 
vacuum allowing regional leaders to expand their dominions. This period has been known 
as that of the Taifas.* The Christian principalities of the north long-subservient position came 
to an end with their ability to take the initiative and expand south at the expenses of their 
Muslim neighbours. They were encouraged by a growing population which was hungry for 
land and able to take advantage of the weakened power of Muslim Iberia.° The Reconquista 
truly begins to take shape during this period. The miniscule gains that the Christians had 
made during the Caliphate were overshadowed by great conquests, especially in the second 
half of the eleventh century. However, the collapse of the Caliphate did not signify an 
immediate rise of the Christian powers. In Catalonia, for example, the death of the capable 
Ramon Borrel | left his principality nominally under his son Berenguer Ramon. However, 
the county of Barcelona was left in the hands of a regent, Ermessenda of Narbonne. 


Roger of Tosny is the first Norman adventurer who visited Spain for military 
purposes mentioned in the chronicles.’ However, his career in Iberia is shadowy, since there 
are only two main sources which mention his involvement. These are the History of 
Aquitaine of Adémar of Chabannes and the Chronicle of Saint Pierre-le-Vif de Sens.* It is 
important to note that neither source was Iberian and that there are no known references to 
Tosny’s participation in any Iberian narrative or documentary source. 


4 J. Lindsay, The Troubadours and their World (London, 1976), 1-2; C. Erdmann, The Origins of the 
Idea of Crusade, trans. M. W. Baldwin and W. Goffart (Princeton, 1997), 284-5; L. Musset, ‘L’image 
de la Scandinavie dans les ceuvres normandes de la période ducale (911-1204)’, Les relations 
littéraires franco-scandinaves au moyen age, ed. L. Musset (Paris, 1972), 193-213; E. van Houts, 


‘Scandinavian influence in Norman Literature in the eleventh century’, Anglo-Norman Studies, vi 
(1983), 107-21. 


5 Hugh, Kennedy, Muslim Spain and Portugal (Harlow, 1996), 109-33; R. A. Fletcher, The Quest for El 
Cid (London, 1989), 27-41. 


6 B.F. Reilly, The Conquest of Muslim Spain (Oxford, 1995), 32-4. 


7  Boissonade, ‘Les premiéres croisades francaises en Espagne’, 5-7; G E. Cockayne, The Complete 
Peerage, revised edn. V. Gibbs et al., 13 vols (London, 1910-59), xii, 755-7. 


8 | Ademarus Chabannensis, Chronicon, 174; English translation in The Normans in European History, 
ed. van Houts, 270. 
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The sources and their problems 


As Boissonade noted, Adémar was contemporary with the events of concern here, and was 
well-informed on the history of the duchy of Aquitaine. He was a meticulous chronicler 
careful to check dates and to compare different sources.’ According to Richard Landes, 
Adémar focused sharply on chronology and was able to fill in the blanks in the Chronicle 
of Aquitaine, which existed in his monastery. Unlike some of his contemporaries he used 
charters in order to create a chronology and looked for different sources to prove his 
theories. Although he was very interested in writing about the past, he was also bold 
enough to write about the present. He was even brave enough to write on his own initiative 
unlike most monk historians of his age.'° However for all Adémar’s attributes in using the 
written sources and comparing them he also used oral sources for his chronicle, which has 
produced doubts as to the veracity of his claims, since he did not mention his source in 
many of his citations.'' Although he seems to have been very methodical he also produced 
erroneous assertions, which often distort the accuracy of his account.” Most worryingly of 
all, he was also a great forger of documents. Adémar as a source has thus to be treated with 
the greatest of caution. But since in the case of Tosny, some of his claims are apparently 
confirmed by the chronicle of Saint Pierre one need not be hyper-critical of his work. For 
Roger’s adventures in Catalonia Adémar is a relatively reliable source since these did not 
possess any direct relation to his disputes with the clergy of Limoges. 


Ademar tells us that: 


The Normans, however, under their leader Roger had set out to kill pagans in 
Spain and wiped out vast number of Saracens and took their cities and 
fortifications away from them. When he first arrived, Roger captured the 
Saracens, cut one of them in two halves each day and with the rest of them as 
onlookers boiled one half in boiling water just like pork and gave it to them to 
eat, the other half he pretended to eat at home with his men. Having thus dealt 
with all of them in this way, he permitted the most recent captives to escape 
from his custody, making it look like negligence, so that he would reveal his 
monstrous behaviour to the Saracens. This news struck them with fear and the 
Saracens from neighbouring Spain along with their King Musetus sought peace 
with Ermessenda, countess of Barcelona and promised to pay an annual tribute, 


9  R. Landes, Relics, Apocalypse and Deceits of History: Ademar of Chabannes (Cambridge MA, 1995), 


124. 
10 Ibid., 127. 
11 Ibid., 134. 


12 Gillingham, ‘Adémar of Chabannes and the History of Aquitaine’, 49-51. 
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Apart from Adémar’s Chronicle, the Chronicle of Saint Pierre-le-Vif de Sens, contains a 
section on Roger’s adventures in Spain, complementing Adémar’s narrative. However, this 
chronicle also raises questions regarding Roger’s career, which will be addressed in this 
section.’* This chronicle, which was written much later at the end of the eleventh or early 
twelfth century, apart from the temporal distance from the events narrated, shows that its 
geographical distance from Iberia may also have been an important factor in some of its 
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for Ermessenda was a widow, who had joined her daughter in marriage to 
Roger. When peace was established among them Roger resolved to make war 
upon a further area of Spain and one day with only forty Christians he ran into 
an ambush of five hundred chosen Saracens lying in wait for him. Engaging 
with them he lost his brother-in-law, went into battle three times and killed more 
than one hundred of the enemy and returned with his men. Nor did the Saracens 
dare to follow him as he fled.” 


inaccuracies with regards to local Catalan history." 


There are another two northern French chronicles from the twelfth century that shed some 
light on this affair and compensate for the absence of Iberian sources. Orderic Vitalis and 
William of Jumiéges although distant temporally from the events, seem to be closer to 


The Chronique de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif de Sens states: 


At this time, Roger, son of the count Raoul, came from Normandy and gained 
Spain with his army, devastating the country and occupying cities and castles. 
He took for a wife the sister of Ramon Berenguer, Estefania, who married after 
him the King Garcia of Spain [Garcia Sanchez II] of Navarre]. He seized the 
cities of Tarragona and Girona and remained there with his wife and his army 
for fifteen years. After this, the inhabitants of this country prepared an ambush 
for him and wanted to kill him at the church of Saint Félix, this happened at the 
same time as Richard was duke of Normandy. But Roger, knowing that the 
ambush was prepared, gave up twenty men, his wife and all that he had, because 
by then almost all his army had already been killed, and returned to his father 
in Normandy, making peace with Duke Richard. Richard, indeed, regretted the 
loss of the army he (Roger) had led into Spain where almost all the soldiers had 
perished. '* 


Ademarus Chabannensis, Chronicon, 174; The Normans in European History, ed. van Houts, 270. 
Chronique de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif de Sens, 112. 
Ibid., viii-xii. 


Ibid. 
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Roger and his family perhaps because of their Norman connection." It was Orderic who 
identified the Roger mentioned in the two main sources as ‘of Tosny’, or ‘the Spaniard’. 
On the other hand, Adémar and the author of Chronique de Saint Pierre-le-Vif, unlike 
Orderic Vitalis and William of Jumiéges, were not uncritical of the Norman’s deeds, since 
they were writing for different audiences and it is unlikely that they had emphasized the 
importance of a Norman pirate or mercenary to increase the prestige of the Norman nobility 
in general. An important factor which will be discussed in more detail below is that none 
of these sources give a clear and consistent time frame for the events they narrate, and dates 
assigned to them are usually approximations deduced by modern editors. 


Rogers Manzer 


An example of the problems encountered in Roger’s case is that of interpretation and 
translation of the texts. Adémar says at the end of his account of Roger’s adventures in 
Spain: cum quibus confligens fratrem suum manzerem amisit.'* Van Houts has translated 
this as ‘Engaging with them (the Saracens) he (Roger) lost his brother-in-law.’'? However, 
it seems more likely that in this context the word manzer might mean illegitimate brother 
rather than brother-in-law. Berenguer Ramon had a brother called Borrell Ramon who died 
before 1017.” But neither Berenguer Ramon I nor his brother died in battle and it seems 
unlikely that Adémar would have omitted the name of the brother-in-law if this was the 
count himself or his brother. It appears more likely therefore, that the word manzer, which 
in most dictionaries is defined as ‘illegitimate’,”’ was referring to an illegitimate brother of 
Roger who went to Spain with him, perhaps hoping to get land or wealth from the 
expedition, but because of his premature death in this ambush did not gain any permanent 
possessions in the county of Barcelona that would have been recorded. In this sense 
Roger’s illegitimate brother seems to fit better with the later Normans in the Iberian 
Reconquista, who like Robert Crispin were members of noble families but did not have a 
substantial inheritance because of their family position or illegitimacy.” 


17. R. Dozy, Recherches sur l'histoire et la littérature de |’Espagne pendant le moyen age (Paris, 1881), 
li, 334. 


18 Ademarus Chabannensis, Chronicon, 174. 
19 The Normans in European History, ed. van Houts, 270. 


20 M. Aurell i Cardona, ‘Les avatars de la viduité princiére: Ermessende comtesse de Barcelone’, Veuves 
et veuvage dés le haut Moven Age, ed. M. Parisse (Paris, 1993), 204. 


21  ‘Manzer, eris, adj. com. [Hebrew word] illegitimate: bastard, Sedul. 5,256’. W. Smith, Latin-English 
Dictionary, 7th edition (London, 1881), 667. 


22 J. France, The Crusades and the Expansion of Catholic Christendom (London, 2005), 11-12, 27. 
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Roger's arrival in Spain 


Roger apparently arrived in Spain in 1023, with an army of Normans to fight the heathens. 
Since Adémar finished his chronicle in around 1034 he was relatively close to the events 
he narrated. This date of 1023 is, however, an approximation established from the context 
by Bourgain in his edition of the chronicle. Yet the date is significant for the history of the 
county of Barcelona because it was then that Berenguer Ramon I came of age and took over 
ruling of the county from his mother Ermessenda.” Adémar’s omission of Berenguer 
Ramon | can perhaps be explained because it was only in this year that the young count 
assumed power and the very influential Ermessenda was probably still the most powerful 
figure during the events narrated by Adémar. The Chronicle of Saint-Pierre-le-Vif seems 
more inclined to mention the count, however, and does not mention Ermessenda, which is 
puzzling. It 1s possible that the chronicler attributed the role allegedly played by 
Ermessenda to either her son or her grandson.™ This omission may reflect the relatively 
lowly position that women possessed during this period in relation to politics or to the 
misinformation of the French chronicler on this period of Barcelonese history. 


Roger’ conquests in Iberia 


According to Dozy’s interpretation of Adémar’s account, Roger’s expedition to Catalonia 
was divided into two phases: the first was probably a raid targeted at capturing prisoners 
and booty, from which Adémar selected a vivid description of the brutality of the Normans 
with respect to their Muslim prisoners (see above). The Moorish king, whom Dozy 
identified as the king of Saragossa, sought to make peace with the countess of Barcelona 
according to Adémar, after the brutal treatment of his prisoners.’** Both chronicles mention 
that Roger captured many cities and castles from the Moors in this first attack. However, it 
seems more likely that the Moorish ruler who made peace with the Barcelonese was the 
ruler of Lleida, who during this period was more involved with the Catalan counties than 
Saragossa. But Dozy’s claims that Saragossa was the target of Roger’s first phase of his 
expedition cannot be totally dismissed. For Saragossa was a bigger city and it had played 
an important role in the Reconquista since the times of Charlemagne. It may be for this 
reason that Dozy decided that Saragossa and not Lleida was the target of Roger’s attacks. 


23 F. Udina Martorell, ‘Los Condes Catalanes: Prosopografia’, Historia de Espana Menéndez Pidal: La 
Reconquista y el proceso de diferenciacion politica 1035-1217, ed. M. A. Ladero Quesada, 41 vols., 
ix (Madrid, 1998), 341-2. 


24 J. Regla, ‘De la soberania carolingia a la independencia’, Historia de Catalunva, 2 vols (Barcelona, 
1969), i, 197. 


25 Ademarus Chabannensis, Chronicon, 173-4; Dozy, Recherches sur I’histoire et la littérature de 
l’Espagne, 333. 3 
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The author of Chronicle of Saint Pierre-le-Vif claims that Roger conquered Girona 
and Tarragona. This claim is strange, as Tarragona was not conquered until the reign of 
Ramon Berenguer III.° Moreover, it was not repopulated by Christians until Archbishop 
Oleguer of Tarragona installed Robert Burdet as prince in Tarragona in 1128.*’ Although it 
was not conquered until the late eleventh century, Roger might have taken part in a raid on 
the area surrounding the city of Tarragona, since from a very early stage in the Iberian 
Reconquista the counts of Barcelona had tried unsuccessfully to conquer this region. On 
the other hand, Girona had already been in Christian hands for two hundred years. The 
chronicler, impressed by Roger’s exploits, tried to attribute deeds to this Norman noble, 
which were known to have been achieved by Charlemagne in Spain. For this reason he 
included the names of larger cities. It 1s also likely that, as Orderic Vitalis described in his 
Chronicle, Ademar confused names of smaller villages raided by Roger with those of more 
well-known cities of Spain.” 


Rogers marriage alliance 


Roger’s achievement, in Adémar’s account, in placing the Moors under the suzerainty of 
the county of Barcelona would have convinced Ermessenda, that the Norman was a useful 
ally against the Muslims and that marriage was the proper way to cement the alliance. This 
may have been seen as a solution to the rising power of the Catalan nobility, who during 
the first decades of the eleventh century, were eroding the power of the counts.”’ This had 
plunged the county into the chaos of private wars, thanks in part to her inability to continue 
the expansion into the Muslim controlled territories during her regency, a problem that 
according to Catalan sources did not cease until the rise to power of Ramon Berenguer I in 
1135.°° This alliance, which is not mentioned by contemporary sources in Catalonia, would 
have certainly been an important milestone in relations between Normandy and Catalonia. 
However, because of Roger’s short lived adventure, it did not produce substantial results. 


26 Chronique de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif de Sens, 112. 


27 J. Miret 1 Sans, ‘La familia de Robert Burdet, el restaurador de Tarragona’, Segundo congreso de 
historia de la corona de Aragon: actas y memorias, (Huesca, 1922), i, 53-74; A. Jorda Fernandez, 
‘Terminologia juridica 1 dret comu: a proposit de Robert Bordet, “Princeps” de Tarragona (s. XII)’, £/ 
Temps Sota Control: Homenatge a E. Xavier Ricoma Vendrell (Tarragona, 1997), 355-62; L. J. 
McCrank, ‘Norman Crusaders in the Catalan Reconquest: Robert Burdet and the Principality of 
Tarragona’, Journal of Medieval History, vii (1981), 67-82; E. Benito Ruano, ‘El principado de 
Tarragona’, Misel-lania Ramon d’Abadal: estudis universitaris catalans (Barcelona, 1994), 107-19; L. 
Villegas-Aristizabal, ‘Norman and Anglo-Norman Participation in the Iberian Reconquista’, 
Unpublished PhD Thesis (Nottingham, 2007), 107-45. 


28 Orderic confused Tudela with Toledo (Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, ed. M. Chibnall, 6 
vols. (Oxford, 1969-81), vi, 398. 


29 P. Bonnassie, La Catalogne du milieu du Xe a la fin du Xle siécle, 2 vols. (Toulouse, 1957), ii, 569- 
Tk 


30. ~T.N. Bisson, The Medieval Crown of Aragon (Oxford, 1991), 24. 
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Ramon Borrell Ermessenda of Carcassonne 
(972-1017) (972-1058) 
Berenguer Ramon I Sancha Borrell Ramon 
(1005-1035) Sanchez of Castile (d. 1017) 


Ramon Berenguer | 


Gotellina (2) Roger of Tosny (1) - Estefania (1) - King Sancho (2) 
| Garcez of Navarre 


Ralph of Tosny 


Although the Chronicle of Saint Pierre-le-Vif did not mention who arranged 
Estefania’s marriage with Roger, by naming the count the reader 1s led to believe that it had 
been the count who made the deal.*! The Chronicle’s reference to Ramon Berenguer may 
indicate that the author as a later chronicler in northern France was more interested in 
Estefania’s relationship with the Barcelonese comital house. Not being an expert on Catalan 
history, he confused the names of the counts replacing Berenguer Ramon I with the more 
famous Ramon Berenguer I (the Elder). In this way he made the narrative more easily 
understood by contemporary readers in northern France. Although Adémar did not identify 
by name the daughter of Ermessenda, who was supposedly joined in matrimony with Roger, 
the author of the Chronicle of Saint Pierre-le-Vif called her Estefania, sister of Ramon 
Berenguer, who later married Garcia, king of Hispania.» However, there is also the 
possibility that Adémar was wrong and Estefania was indeed the sister of Ramon Berenguer 
(the Elder) and therefore granddaughter of Ermessenda (this would mean that she would 
have been a very young girl when she was married to Roger). This hypothesis is less likely 
however since Berenguer Ramon I was born around 1006. It seems more probable that 
Estefania was indeed the daughter of Ermessenda and sister of Berenguer Ramon I. 


31 Chronique de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif de Sens, 112. 


32 Ademarus Chabannensis, Chronicon, 173-4. 
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As the Chronicle of Saint-Pierre-le-Vif states, Estefania was later married to King 
Garcia of Hispania. This must have been Garcia Sanchez of Navarre who, in 1038, married 
an Estefania of the comital house of Barcelona according to contemporary sources.” 
Certainly the author of the chronicle was well-informed about the House of Barcelona and 
its marriage alliances with the other Iberian monarchies. On the other hand, it certainly was 
not too clear about Garcia’s rank, calling him the king of Spain, a title which was rarely 
used during this period. The author may have confused Garcia Sanchez with his father 
Sancho Garcez III who as ruler of Castile, Leon, and Navarre did use such title. Nor is it 
clear whether Ralph of Tosny, son of Roger of Tosny, mentioned by both Orderic Vitalis 
and William of Jumiéges, was the son of Estefania and Roger, or if he was the offspring of 
Gotellina (wife of Roger of Tosny according to William of Jumiéges),* though Orderic says 
he was indeed the son of Gotellina.** 


Musset believes that the whole story of the marriage is not unlikely because Roger’s 
wife Gotellina might have been of Catalan origin. But he also points out that it is rather 
strange that Norman chroniclers like Orderic Vitalis did not mention the existence of such 
a marriage alliance.** Of course this does not preclude the fact that Roger actually left 
Estefania behind when he went back to Normandy and married again after getting an 
annulment. Or perhaps the marriage never occurred and Adémar just heard that Roger had 
declared that he was going to marry this princess. This is possible as it is clear that 
Gotellina (Roger’s second wife) after his death was married in Normandy with Richard of 
Evreux.”’ 


Length of Roger’ career in Iberia 


On this matter Ademar is silent, even though he was very close in time to the events. This 
silence suggests that Ademar expected, when he wrote the passage, that Roger would return 
to Iberia soon and that the episode was not closed. As a Norman chronicler, William of 
Jumiéges, on the other hand, was more far more interested in providing a timeframe for the 
events of Roger’s adventure. He says Roger went on his expedition in 1035 at the same 


33. Chronique de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif de Sens, 112; A. J. Martin Duque, ‘Declive del reino de Pamplona y 
crecimiento del Aragonés’, Historia de Espania Menéndez Pidal, ix, 253-4. 


34 William of Jumiéges, Gesta Normannorum Ducum, ed. E. van Houts, 2 vols., (Oxford, 1992-5), ii, 
272; Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, ti, 175. 


35 Ibid., 11, 128-9; L. Musset, ‘Aux origines d’une classe dirigeante: les Tosny, grands barons Normands 
du Xe au XIIle siécle’, Francia, v (1977), 56; The Normans in European History, ed. van Houts, 229. 


36 ©Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, ii, 175. 


37 Ibid., 94-9; Robert of Torigni, Chronicle of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, ed. R. 
Howlett, 4 vols. (London, 1889), ii, 232-3. 
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time as his overlord Robert II set off for the Holy Land.* This seems to contradict the idea 
that Roger stayed in Spain for fifteen years, which is asserted by the author of the Chronicle 
of Saint Pierre-le-Vif. He suggests that Roger went back to Normandy before 1035 and 
returned to Spain in the year his Norman overlord went on pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
However, this was a mistake by William. who wrote almost one hundred years after the 
events, and it implies that Roger returned to Normandy in the same year Duke Robert II 
went on his pilgrimage. According to the Chronicle of Saint-Pierre-le-Vif, Roger lived in 
Spain for fifteen years with his wife and with his Norman army.” This clearly suggests his 
interest in staying in Catalonia to make his fortune, a claim that fits relatively well with 
Orderic Vitalis’ account of Roger’s career in Spain. However, because of his high status in 
Normandy the idea that an important Norman count would have been away for a long time 
from his dominions seems strange. 


There are clues in these chronicles that help to piece together the reasoning behind 
his arrival in Spain. According to the Chronicle of Saint-Pierre-le- Vif, after his return to 
Normandy Roger made peace with Duke Richard. This suggests that he had been exiled or 
was at odds with the duke for some time and that his travelling to Spain served as a way of 
staying away from Normandy.” However, chroniclers like Orderic Vitalis do not mention 
any dispute between the duke and the count before Roger left for Spain, though from his 
later rebellion against Duke William it is not impossible that he might have been at odds 
with either Richard II (996-1026) or his sons Richard II] (1026-1028) or Robert II (1028- 
1035).*' Or that the Chronicler of Saint Pierre-le-Vif, as was the case with the Barcelonese 
counts, confused Richard II with Richard III of Normandy. 


The reason for Roger’s choice of Spain or indeed Catalonia as his area of action 
during his exile is much harder to identify for the chronicles do not say much about this 
decision. He might have decided to go on pilgrimage to Spain and in doing so may have 
been attracted by the Iberian struggle against the Moors. However apart from this, it is 
difficult to assess with any precision the reasoning behind Roger’s choice of Catalonia over 
other areas of Europe, given that there are so few sources for his involvement.” 


38 William of Jumiéges, Gesta Normannorum Ducum, ii, 94-5. 


39 M. Defourneaux, Les Francais en Espagne aux Xle et XIle siécle (Paris, 1949), 131; Chronique de 
Saint-Pierre-le-Vif de Sens, 112. 


40 Chronique de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif de Sens, 113. 
41 Miusset, ‘Aux origines d’une classe dirigeante’, 52. 


42 Defourneaux, Les Frangais en Espagne, 130-1. 
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Roger’ return to Normandy 


Both Adémar and the author of Chronicle of Saint Pierre-le-Vif mentioned that an ambush 
sprung by the inhabitants of Spain on Roger forced him to leave.” Because of differences 
between the narratives, it is hard to say whether the authors were referring to the same 
event but since in both accounts Roger ends up fleeing, this suggests that it is the same 
episode viewed from different perspectives by the two authors. Although both chroniclers 
mentioned different numbers of soldiers (twenty and forty, respectively) who participated 
on Roger’s side during the ambush by the Saracens, in both cases he seems to have escaped. 
For Adémar the Norman fought bravely against the Saracens, while the author of the 
Chronicle of Saint-Pierre-le-Vif said that Roger escaped the ambush.” He does not specify 
whether the Christians or the Muslims perpetrated the attack. In either case Roger, after the 
event, went back home leaving all his possessions behind including his wife. This suggests 
that it was perhaps the Catalan nobles who plotted to attack him at the church of Saint Felix 
and not the Saracens. It 1s possible that as an outsider, Roger was disliked by other nobles 
in the county. He was certainly perceived as problematic for the local Christian nobility, 
who sought him as a powerful ally against the Moors in time of war, but found him 
extremely difficult to deal with in times of truce. This can be deduced from Adémar’s 
claims that after signing the truce with the Muslims, Roger soon launched another attack 
against them.* This kind of negative attitude towards foreign help in the Reconquista was 
far from uncommon, as the Christians of the peninsula did not always appreciate the 
eagerness of their northern allies to attack the Moors, especially during the eleventh century 
when the Reconquista had not been influenced by crusading ideals but had more political 
and economic aims,” a point that was noted by Orderic Vitalis when he recounted the 
incursion of Rotrou of Perche into Aragon in the first decade of the twelfth century.” 


Orderic Vitalis claims that in 1035 Roger founded an abbey at Conches. This implies 
that he returned from Spain with considerable wealth that he used to establish a monastery 
perhaps as penance for his sins.“ The author of the Chronicle of Saint Pierre-le-Vif says that 
Roger returned to Normandy and died in a battle with a neighbour. This appears to be 
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44 Chronique de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif de Sens, 113. 
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Medieval Frontier Societies, eds. R. Bartlett and A. McKay (Oxford, 1989), 52-64. 
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confirmed by Orderic, who states that after Duke Robert ‘the Devil’ died in Nicea on his 
return from Jerusalem (1035), Roger did not want to recognize Robert’s bastard son William 
(later the Conqueror) as his successor, and that a little time afterwards Roger of Tosny was 
killed by Roger de Beaumont in battle.” William of Jumiéges repeats Orderic’s claim.” 


Certainly, the presence of a Norman lord of his standing should have been noticed by 
some Iberian sources of the period, and their silence is puzzling. It 1s possible that the 
Roger who was involved in raids against the Muslims in Catalonia between 1023 and 1035 
was not Roger of Tosny as Orderic and William claimed, but some other less important 
Norman who the Catalan sources did not bother to mention. However, this 1s unlikely since 
there are sufficient sources from different parts of Francia mentioning him in detail. There 
is of course, the possibility that Catalan sources referring to him are lost, since Adémar 
claims that the countess did marry one of her daughters, who appears to be Estefania, to the 
Norman (or at least tried to do so). Certainly, this suggests that Roger was of some 
importance and was not merely a mercenary. Yet, 1f Dozy’s hypothesis of his importance 
and prestige among the Norman nobility in Normandy is right, Roger’s deeds in Spain were 
probably widely known among the nobility of the duchy.*' However, his immediate impact 
on the Norman participation in the Iberian peninsula must not be overestimated, since until 
the conquest of Barbastro in 1064, there is no record of any further Norman expedition into 
Catalonia or any other region of medieval Hispania. 


A final footnote echoing Roger’s adventures can be added: Orderic Vitalis mentions 
that Ralph, son of Roger of Tosny, also known as the Spaniard, went to Spain after granting 
land to the chapter of Saint-Evroul.” Although it is not clear whether he went on pilgrimage 
or to fight, and no exact date can be given, it is likely from the way Orderic describes it to 
be around 1065 (as Chibnall concluded) and not 1080 as The Complete Peerage asserted.” 
Ralph might thus have followed his father’s footsteps by joining the famous expedition to 
Barbastro in the company of Robert Crispin, another Norman whose apparent involvement 
is well-documented in the chronicle of Amato of Montecassino.“ There is however no 
direct reference to Ralph’s involvement, preventing us from drawing too many conclusions, 
though it would not be surprising if Roger’s son was involved, like his father had once 
been, in a military venture in Iberia as part of a pilgrimage. 
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